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Summary 


A  SIMI-MONTHIY  RIPORT  ON  NIW  D  t  V  I  L  O  P  M  I  N  T  S  , 
TRiNDS,  IDIAS,  AND  RISEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


GI  Bill  for  Koreass  ,War  veterans  is  being 
readied  by  Administration  draftsmen  for  presentation  to 
Congress  yet  this  month,  goes  the  talk  in  Washington. 
Educational  benefits  to  be  provided,  it  is  further  rumored, 
will  not  be  so  large  as  those  given  GI’s  of  World  War  II. 
Under  one  proposal  —  designed  to  limit  government- 
financed  schooling  to  men  whose  training  was  interrupted 
by  military  service  —  money  for  education  would  be 
granted  only  to  those  veterans  who  entered  the  armed 
forces  before  reaching  the  age  of  23. 

Chief  of  the  FSA  Children’s  Bureau,  Kath¬ 
arine  F.  Lenroot,  resigned  this  month  after  36  years  of 
service  in  the  bureau,  27  years  as  its  head.  Her  successor 
will  be  Dr.  Martha  M.  Eliot,  a  bureau  official  for  25  years, 
who,  for  the  past  two  years,  has  been  assistant  director 
of  the  United  Nations  World  Health  Organization  in 
Geneva. 

^Demand  the  tidelands  for  schools,”  Sen¬ 
ator  Lister  Hill  of  Alabama  is  urging  staff,  students  and 
patrons  of  public  schools,  state-supported  colleges  and 
private  educational  institutions  alike.  “Tidelands  oil 
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money,”  he  proclaimed  in  a  broadcast  this  month,  “is 
a  heaven-sent  opportunity  to  save  American  education.” 

Legislation  introduced  by  Hill  and  10  other  senators 
would  require  that  income  from  off-shore  coastal  lands 
be  distributed  equitably  among  states  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  June  20)-  However,  there 
is  just  as  much  likelihood  that  the  revenue-producing  tide- 
lands  will  be  turned  back  to  individual  states.  The  House 
Judiciary  Committee  so  voted  last  month. 

’’Lighted  schoolhOElse”  bill,  signed  this  month 
by  Gov.  Stevenson  of  Illinois,  will  permit  Chicagoans,  if 
they  wish,  to  make  use  of  public  schools  after  hours  for 
social  and  recreational  activities.  Under  the  measure,  a 
referendum  will  be  called  to  raise  the  city  recreation  (not 
school)  tax  an  eighth  of  a  mill.  The  increase  would  pro¬ 
vide  an  additional  $900,000  yearly  for  community  use  of 
schoolhouses  in  the  evenings. 

Board  meBiibers’  trips  at  scbool  expense 

need  closer  watching,  apparently,  than  convention  travels 
of  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers.  Although 
signing  a  bill  authorizing  reimbursement  of  school  em¬ 
ployees  for  expenses  incurred  during  attendance  at  educa¬ 
tional  meetings,  Gov.  Fine  of  Pennsylvania  vetoed  a  sim¬ 
ilar  bill  applying  to  school  directors.  Hence,  Pennsylvania 
board  members  may  attend  only  county  and  state  school 
board  conventions  on  school  money,  an  authorization 
previously  granted  by  law. 

Headway  in  scbool  segregation  snits  has 

prompted  the  Nat.  Assn,  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  to  extend  its  fight  against  color  bars  into  the  areas 
of  city  and  state  transportation,  health,  housing,  recrea¬ 
tion  and  public  meeting  places.  But  by  broadening  its 
war  front,  the  association  will  not  hit  the  dual  school 
system  more  lightly.  That  attack  still  has  “top  priority,” 
Thurgood  Marshall,  chief  legal  counsel  for  the  NAACP, 
reported  at  the  group’s  recent  convention  in  Atlanta.  As 
for  the  NAACP  setback  in  Clarendon  County,  S.  C.,  last 
month  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  July  5),  the  case  will  be 
appealed  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  immediately,  he  said. 

Another  forthcoming  suit  also  is  important.  It  will  test 
the  new  (Borgia  law  which  provides  that  all  state  funds 
be  withdrawn  from  state-supported  colleges  should  one, 
by  reason  of  court  mandate,  be  required  to  accept  a  Negro 
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student.  At  present,  a  Negro  has  attempted  to  enroll  at 
the  U.  of  Georgia  Law  School,  and  has  been  turned  down. 
After  further  administrative  formalities,  the  NAACP  will 
take  the  student’s  cause  to  the  federal  courts. 

A  common  second  language  for  all  nations 

has  been  proposed  by  a  French  group  known  as  the 
Bilingual  World.  Preferably,  it  says,  a  world-wide  refer¬ 
endum  should  be  held  to  choose  the  second  tongue;  other¬ 
wise,  the  Lhiited  States  and  Britain  should  adopt  French, 
and  all  French-speaking  people  should  learn  English. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
I.egal  Problems  Involving  Act  481.  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
Dept,  of  Internal  Affairs,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  (A  booklet  discussing 
provisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  law  which  permits  municipalities 
and  school  districts  to  levy  a  wide  variety  of  taxes,  plus  a  report 
on  court  decisions  interpreting  the  act.) 

“The  Law  Controls  Important  Aspects  of  Teachers’  Compensation,” 
IT m.  A.  Liggitt.  School  Board  Jour.,  July  1951.  400  N.  Broadway, 
Milwaukee  1.  (Report  on  court  action  involving  compensation  for 
school  personnel  as  a  result  of  changed  salary  schedules,  salary 
adjustments,  dismissals,  leaves  of  absence  and  contract  provisions.) 
“Voter  Control  Vs.  Board  Control  of  School  Budgets,”  Paul  R. 
Mort.  School  Executive,  July  1951.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (In 
communities  where  the  citizenry  in  town  meetings  or  by  ballot 
has  the  final  say  on  the  school  budget,  schools  are  better  off  finan¬ 
cially.  Concerned  over  freeing  public  education  from  the  purse 
strings  of  municipal  governments,  educators  have  overlooked  the 
merits  of  direct  voter  fiscal  control  of  schools.  Dr.  Mort  believes.) 


Administration 


When  NfEA  delegates  assembled  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  early  this  month,  some  50  educational  topics  were 
slated  for  consideration.  But  after  sessions  started,  the 
largest  crowds  drifted  in  one  of  two  directions:  toward 
meetings  dealing  with  the  attacks  on  public  schools,  or 
toward  discussions  concerned  with  teaching  of  the  “funda¬ 
mentals.”  Example:  a  session  on  “What  Are  the  Funda¬ 
mentals?”  originally  was  scheduled  for  a  room  seating 
175  persons;  last  minute  changes  were  made  to  accommo¬ 
date  2,000.  ( For  a  report  on  school  attacks,  see  “In  The  Pasadena 
Story,”  below;  for  what  has  been  said  recently  about  the  funda¬ 
mental  skill  subjects,  see  “Let  No  One  Be  Alarmed,”  TEACHING 
METHODS  &  PROBLEMS,  and  “New  Set  of  Fundamentals,” 
CURRICULA.  Additional  news  of  the  NEA  convention  appears 
throughout  this  issue  of  Education  Summary.) 

In  fairnoss  fo  toaehers  with  courage  to 

discuss  controversial  issues  in  the  classroom,  school 
boards  should  establish  and  follow  written  policies  both 
for  the  teaching  of  controversial  subject  matter  and  the 
handling  of  criticism,  should  complaints  come.  So  pro¬ 
poses  the  NEA  Committee  on  Tenure  &  Academic  Free¬ 
dom.  Its  advice  for  dealing  with  charges  of  slanted  teach¬ 
ing:  investigation  and  reply  by  a  stand-by  committee  of 
representative  citizens. 

Recently  the  NEA  tenure  unit  questioned  a  group  of  its 
400  advisory  members,  found  that  19/(  were  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  many  teachers  handled  controversial  topics  in¬ 
effectively  (or  omitted  them  altogether)  in  classroom 
discussion  because  they  feared  punishment  or  reprisal. 
(For  a  list  of  the  avoided  topics,  see  CURRICULA.)  Concludes 
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the  report:  “In  the  debate  over  academic  freedom,  it  U 
easy  to  forget  that  the  real  question  at  stake  is  the  freedom 
of  the  learner  to  learn.” 

When  delegates  at  the  NEA  convention  mulled  over 
the  report,  they  added  a  well-advised  postscript.  In  effect: 
teachers  not  only  need  freedom  to  discuss  controversial 
topics  in  the  classroom,  but  they  need  help  in  learning 
how  to  present  them;  hence  there  should  be  more  in- 
service  training  in  techniques  and  skills  needed  for  the 
teaching  of  controversial  issues. 

Local  production  of  curriculum  bullctiiu, 

reaching  large  proportions  in  many  school  systems,  re¬ 
quires  a  written  policy  governing  their  preparation,  pres¬ 
entation,  distribution  and  use.  So  believes  the  Curriculum 
Coordinating  Council  of  the  Minneapolis  public  schools, 
A  four-page  policy  statement  issued  by  the  council  this 
past  school  year  explains  how  preparation  of  new  mate¬ 
rials  is  authorized,  how  work  is  carried  on  by  committees, 
how  the  final  draft  is  approved  and  by  whom,  and  gives 
directions  for  seeing  manuscripts  off  to  the  printer.  When 
committees  adhere  closely  to  the  policies  set  forth,  they 
save  time  and  energy,  and  produce  more  valuable  anil 
“finished”  bulletins,  the  council  reports. 
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In  ^*Thc  Pasadena  Story a  report  on  factors 
and  forces  behind  the  dismissal  of  Willard  E.  Goslin  as 
superintendent  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  the  NE.\  Defense  Com¬ 
mission  gives  a  character  analysis  of  a  community  which, 
made  vulnerable  by  local  dissension,  became  prey  of  na¬ 
tional  anti-school  groups. 

Pasadena,  the  commission  points  out,  was  in  the  midst 
of  growing  pains.  As  a  result  of  industrial  expansion  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  the  wealthy,  upper-class  community  had  an 
influx  of  persons  of  lower  socio-economic  status,  including 
many  Negro,  Chinese,  Mexican  and  Japanese  families. 
More  money  was  needed  to  run  schools.  That,  in  tura 
called  for  a  higher  tax  rate.  Taxpayers  fighting  increase 
in  the  levy  also  found  other  things  that  they  didn’t  like 
about  the  school  administration.  For  instance,  when  in¬ 
creased  enrollment  brought  the  need  for  re-zoning  ol 
school  districts,  the  superintendent  abolished  “neutral" 
zones  —  special  zones  in  wealthy  neighborhoods  where 
parents  formerly  had  been  permitted  free  choice  of  their 
children’s  school. 

Although  the  commission  emphasizes  that  the  school 
upheaval  in  Pasadena  was  not  the  result  of  any  one,  two 
or  three  causes,  but  a  mixture  of  events,  personalities  and 
pressures,  it  indicates  that  one  oversight  on  the  part  ol 
the  school  administration  may  have  been  more  important 
than  others  in  giving  anti-school  groups  their  opening: 
Dr.  Goslin  was  sincerely  trying  to  extend  democratic  prac 
tices  in  education,  but  he  hadn’t  taken  pains  to  preparr 
the  community  for  what  he  wanted  to  do.  Says  the  com 
mission:  “To  extend  democratic  practices  v\'ithin  a  com-  i 
munity,  a  favorable  social  climate  either  must  exist  or  bf 
created.  This  climate  w'as  not  present  in  Pasadena.” 

To  charges  that  Pasadena  citizens  did  not  like  the  ed« 
cational  program  because  of  alleged  neglect  of  the  “fin- 
damentals,”  the  commission  says,  “Ridiculous.”  Paa 
dena’s  curriculum  had  not  been  changed  under  the  ye» 
and  one-half  of  Dr.  Goslin’s  administration,  it  commenb 

Activity  of  national  anti-school  organizations  has  wd 
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let  up  during  the  period  the  NEIA  has  been  exposing  the 
groups,  incidentally.  In  fact,  school  attacks  have  in¬ 
creased,  the  Defense  Coininission  admits.  Among  com¬ 
munities  in  which  the  commission  has  found  them  under¬ 
way:  Montgomery  County,  Md.;  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.;  Engle- 
wo^,  N.  J.;  San  Angelo,  Tex.;  Ferndale,  Mich. 

“We're  not  fighting  schoois,”  said  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Americanization  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer.  Revo¬ 
lution  in  effect  last  month,  “but  we  are  fighting  some  of 
their  present  leaders.”  Obviously  referring  to  the  NEA, 
the  committee  went  on  to  expound  on  the  theme  that  “a 
hard  core  of  educators  in  control  of  certain  associations 
are  trying  to  fill  the  minds  of  children  with  propaganda 
to  lead  us  gradually,  and  deceptively,  to  a  social  welfare 
type  of  state.”  But  the  group  wanted  to  pick  no  quarrel 
with  the  nation’s  900,000  teachers:  “We  believe  90% 
of  them  are  loyal  Americans  .  .  .  but  at  least  5^<  are 
radical  and  another  5%  don’t  know  what  they  believe.” 
(The  SAR  is  not  listed  among  the  10  “enemies  of  public 
education,”  recently  published  by  the  Nat.  Education 
Assn.  But  SAR  clamor  for  loyalty  oaths  and  Congression¬ 
al  investigation  of  school  textbooks  has  brought  hot  re¬ 
torts  from  NEA  spokesmen.) 

Work  with  citizens’  school  groups  receives 
attention  in  the  latest  pamphlet  to  be  issued  by  the  Amer. 
Assn,  of  School  Administrators.  “Lay  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittees”  (25c)  commends  the  local  citizens’  school  com¬ 
mittee  as  the  educator’s  partner  in  solving  major  school 
problems,  and  as  his  “barometer  of  public  feeling.”  Then 
it  gives  superintendents  suggestions  so  that  committee- 
administration  relationships  will  be  harmonious,  and  com¬ 
mittee  work  fruitful.  Of  utmost  importance:  the  lay  group 
must  understand  that  it  is  advisory,  that  the  school  board 
and  superintendent  have  relinquished  none  of  their  legal 
functions  and  powers. 

Forecast  of  college  enrollment  coming  this 
month  from  Dr.  Rail  I.  Grigsby,  U.  S.  deputy  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education,  was  the  most  optimistic  of  any  to 
date.  His  estimate:  September  registrations  will  not  be 
off  more  than  89< .  But  college  faculty  cuts  are  likely  to 
be  higher,  he  added.  Spot  checks  reveal  that  colleges  ex¬ 
pect  to  lop  about  15/t  of  staff  members  from  their  pay¬ 
rolls. 

4«b  analysis  of  field  services  in  the  Contra 
Costa  County  (Calif.)  school  system  has  resulted  in  a 
master  chart  describing  every  job  performed  by  each  of 
the  30  members  of  the  field  staff.  Described  in  the  July 
issue  of  School  Executive,  the  analysis  (made  coopera¬ 
tively  by  staff  members)  helps  in  settling  salary  adjust¬ 
ments,  in  evaluating  services,  coordinating  activities  and 
in  correcting  overlapping  of  jobs.  Supt.  B.  0.  Wilson 
lauds  the  scheme  as  one  essential  for  scientific  school  ad¬ 
ministration. 

mRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
j  Srof  Participation  in  Policy  Making  in  Large  City  School  Sys- 
I  Harold  E.  Moore.  School  Board  Jour.,  July  1951,  400  N. 

I  ‘'oaiway,  Milwaukee  1.  ( Eighteen  of  3.3  city  school  systems  were 
[  IoiihJ  to  have  a  staff  council  which  participated  in  making  ad¬ 


ministrative  decisions.  This  article  analyzes  the  councils’  purposes 
and  functions.) 

“Public  Use  of  School  Buildings,’’  Robt.  Keuscher  &  Geo.  B.  Mar¬ 
tin.  School  Executive,  July  1951.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (A  sug¬ 
gestion  for  encouraging  use,  but  preventing  abuse  of  school 
buildings.) 

“Why  Glens  Falls  Voters  Said  ’Yes,”’  J.  Ward  Russell.  Jour,  of 
the  N.Y.  State  School  Boards  Assn.,  June  1951.  170  State  St., 
Albany  10.  (Details  of  a  campaign  which  brought  an  18  to  I  vote 
in  favor  of  a  $2,125,000  bond  issue  in  Glens  Falls,  N.Y.) 

Air  Raid  Action  Manual.  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Public  Schools.  C/o 
R.  E.  Boswell,  Secy.,  Board  of  Education,  121  Chestnut  St.,  Harris¬ 
burg.  (A  manual  for  school  officials  and  teachers.) 

“Building  School  Morale”  School  Executive,  July  1951.  470  4th 
Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (Six  articles  on  how  staff  morale  can  be  built  and 
maintained.) 

School  Administration,  Arthur  B.  Moehlman.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7 .  506p.  $5.  ( Development,  principles  and 
functions  of  school  administration.  A  revised  edition  of  a  text  first 
published  in  1940.) 

Policies  and  Practices  Relating  to  .Administrative  and  Supervisory 
Personnel  in  Bureau  School  Systems,  1950-51.  Metropolitan  De¬ 
troit  Bureau  of  Cooperative  School  Studies,  60  Farnsworth  St., 
Detroit  2.  Mimeographed.  31  p.  (Data  on  salaries,  contracts,  travel 
allowances,  leaves,  compulsory  retirement.) 


Protesaional  Relations 


Xew  XEA  president  is  J.  Cloyd  Miller,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  in  Denting,  N.  Mex.,  who  nosed  out 
Paul  A.  Grigsby,  superintendent  in  Granite  City,  Ill.,  in 
this  month’s  election.  New  head  of  the  Dept,  of  Class¬ 
room  Teachers,  largest  NEIA  division:  Mrs.  Janie  Alex¬ 
ander,  teacher  in  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  public  schools. 

At  convention  business  sessions,  delegates  also  (1) 
selected  Detroit  for  the  1952  annual  meeting  (2)  adopted 
a  “Centennial  Action  Program,”  directed  at  unifying  the 
teaching  profession  before  the  association’s  lOOth  an¬ 
niversary  in  1957  (3)  passed  15  resolutions  setting  forth 
the  NEA  stand  on  current  problems  in  education. 

Resolved  re  curricula:  “To  meet  new  and  continually 
emerging  needs,  additional  fundamentals — such  as  family 
living,  life  adjustment,  physical  and  mental  health,  safety 
and  wholesome  recreation — should  be  added  to  school 
programs.” 

Re  teacher  education:  “A  background  of  successful 
teaching  in  public  schools  should  be  the  prerequisite  to 
employment  on  a  teacher-education  facultv  .  .  .  Periodic 
experience  in  public  schools  by  staff  members  is  essential.” 

Re  compulsory  school  attendance:  “Raise  compulsory 
school  attendance  age  to  18  years  or  high  school  gradua¬ 
tion.  Provide  for  issuance  of  work  permits  where  it  is 
individually  desirable  for  pupils  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  16.” 

Re  federal  aid:  “The  association  opposes  all  efforts  to 
devote  public  funds  to  either  the  direct  or  indirect  sup¬ 
port”  of  parochial  and  private  schools. 

Outgoing  NEA  President  Corma  A.  Mowrey  gave  teach¬ 
ers  some  parting  words  to  carry  home  to  their  colleagues. 
“If  we  broaden  our  horizons,  insist  on  fair  treatment, 
improve  our  skills  as  teachers,  become  united  in  purpose 
and  action,”  she  said,  “the  profession  will  win  the  co¬ 
operation  and  respect  it  deserves.  The  mirror  is  no  more 
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faithful  to  that  which  stands  before  it  than  is  the  public’s 
estimate  of  the  teacher  to  the  teacher’s  estimate  of  him¬ 
self.” 

^'Released  days’’  for  professional  study 

were  granted  on  five  different  occasions  this  past  school 
year  to  teachers  in  the  Butte  County  (Calif.)  schools.  Set 
at  varying  dates  throughout  the  county,  the  release  from 
classroom  responsibilities  gave  teachers  opportunity  to 
observe  class  sessions  in  other  schools,  io  attend  confer¬ 
ences  arranged  by  the  county  school  staff,  and  to  preview 
new  films  and  other  teaching  materials,  reports  County 
Supt.  Jay  E.  Partridge. 

World-wide  linking  of  teaching  groups 

in  a  new  World  Confederation  of  the  Teaching  Profession 
may  not  come  off.  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Russell,  president  of  Colum¬ 
bia  U.  Teachers  College,  disclosed  this  month.  As  head 
of  the  NEA-supported  World  Organization  of  the  Teach¬ 
ing  Profession,  Dr.  Russell  has  been  attempting  to  get 
all  but  Iron  Curtain  national  and  international  associa¬ 
tions  together  in  the  proposed  confederation.  Associations 
in  western  Europe,  however,  are  reluctant  to  join. 

Ten  workshops  in  human  relations  are  be¬ 
ing  held  under  sponsorship  of  the  Nat.  Conference  of 
Christians  &  Jews  this  summer.  At  some  time  in  the  future, 
many  NCCJ  activities  will  be  conducted  in  a  new  head¬ 
quarters  building  to  go  up  near  the  United  Nations 
center  in  New  York  City.  A  $1,000,000  grant  from  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  Fund  will  cover  construction  costs. 

Tew  women  hold  top  school  Johs,  a  report 
issued  this  month  by  the  Nat.  Council  of  Administrative 
Women  in  Education,  NEA,  reveals.  Although  80%  of 
all  public  school  teachers  are  women,  the  ladies  have 
made  little  or  no  progress  in  educational  administration 
in  the  past  50  years.  For  instance,  (1)  in  1900,  there  were 
two  women  among  state  superintendents;  now  there  are 
five  (2)  in  1900,  7.5%  of  public  high  school  principal- 
ships  were  held  by  women;  now  7.9%  are.  However, 
women  hold  36.4%  of  county  and  rural  area  superin¬ 
tendencies,  and  50%  of  all  supervisory  posts. 

In  the  elementary  school  administrative  field,  of  course, 
women  do  better.  In  cities  of  from  30,000  to  100,000  pop¬ 
ulation,  62%  of  elementary  principals  are  women;  in 
cities  of  from  100,000  to  500,000,  52%;  and  in  cities 
of  more  than  500,000,  53.5%.  The  percentage  of  women 
junior  high  school  principals  in  the  same  city-size  cate¬ 
gories  is  drastically  lower — 9%,  5%  and  18.3%  respec¬ 
tively. 

Seeking  to  encourage  appointment  of  women  to  top  ad¬ 
ministrative  jobs,  the  council  urges  school  superintendents 
“to  consider  whether  the  highest  school  positions  are  open 
to  all  who  are  competent.”  But  Miss  Ira  Jarrell,  super¬ 
intendent  in  Atlanta,  the  largest  school  system  with  a 
woman  chief,  takes  another  view  of  the  situation.  The 
council,  she  indicates,  first  must  convince  women  teachers 
that  they  want  women  principals. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Three  Years’  Experience  with  a  Salary  Schedule  Geared  to  Cost- 

of-Living”  Jerry  J.  Vineyard.  School  ^ard  Jour.,  July  1951.  400 


N.  Broadway,  .Milwaukee  1.  (Report  on  the  success  of  an  unusual 
schedule  in  effect  in  Arkansas  City,  Kans.) 

Faculty  Salaries  in  Land-Grant  Colley  and  Universities,  1949-50 
Maude  Farr.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  lOp.  I5c. 
Salaries  of  Teachers  in  the  Schools  of  England  and  Wales,  firitul 
Information  Services,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y.  20.  Mimeograph¬ 
ed.  4p.  (Standard  salary  scales  currently  in  effect.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problemt 


Let  no  one  be  alarmed.,  teachers  still  spend  a 
good  portion  of  their  time  teaching  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  as  well  as  in  poring  over  the  problem  of 
how  to  do  so  better.  When  groups  of  elementary  school 
teachers  got  together  at  the  NEA  convention  to  discuae 
better  teaching  methods,  these  recommendations  often 
followed: 

1.  In  arithmetic,  take  care  that  beginning  classes  art 
prepared  to  comprehend  numbers;  be  sure  that  drills  have 
meaning;  use  the  “decomposition”  process  in  subtraction 
— it  brings  greater  accuracy  and  speed. 

2.  In  language  arts,  be  concerned  more  with  daily 
usage,  less  with  drill;  use  check  lists  frequently  to  de 
termine  whether  or  not  goals  are  attained. 

3.  Phonics  should  be  used  as  “a  part  of  a  part”  in  the 
teaching  of  reading..  (See  report  on  phonics  below.) 

4.  Workbooks  are  being  used  too  freely;  but  if  not 
overemphasized,  they  are  excellent  for  developing  con¬ 
centration,  good  work  habits,  and  independence. 

There’s  much  to  be  said  for  phonies,  teach¬ 
ers  in  Reading,  Mass.,  have  been  arguing  for  the  past 
three  years.  Children  started  to  pick  up  noticeably  in 
reading  and  spelling,  they  declared,  as  soon  as  phonetic 
instruction  was  introduced  town-wide  in  1948. 

Last  month,  Supt.  Arthur  B.  Lord,  Jr.,  produced  statis¬ 
tics  which  supported  their  claims.  When  Pearl  Street 
School  third-graders  (the  first  age-level  to  have  completed 
three  years  of  phonics)  finished  school  this  spring,  theii 
reading  level,  as  measured  by  Progressive  Achievement 
Tests,  was  a  good  seven  months  beyond  their  actual  grade 
placement,  as  well  as  seven  months  ahead  of  the  reading 
level  of  pupils  who,  without  benefit  of  phonics,  had  lei 
the  third  grade  in  the  spring  of  1948.  Sp>elling  achieve 
ment  was  up,  too,  and  vocabularies  were  larger  than  those 
commanded  by  the  average  eight-year-old.  Yet,  the  100 
pupils  in  Pearl  Street  third-grade  classes  were  of  only 
average  intelligence.  The  group’s  median  I.Q.  was  99; 
individual  scores  ranged  from  66  to  142. 

Close  tab  had  been  kept  on  each  child’s  reading  prog¬ 
ress  throughout  the  period.  In  general,  it  was  found 
that  phonics  had  something  for  most  pupils,  including 
those  of  sub-average,  average  and  better-than-average  abil¬ 
ity.  Compared  with  previous  third-grade  tests,  the  low 
score  in  1951  was  significant:  this  year  it  was  3.2;  h 
1948,  it  had  been  1.9;  in  1949,  2.1.  Therefore,  it  wis 
concluded  that  phonics  particularly  abetted  the  below- 
par  reader. 

Although  fur  still  flies  among  educational  theori^ 
over  the  merits  of  phonics.  Principal  Wellington  A.  Brew¬ 
ster  of  the  Pearl  Street  School  is  convinced  that  phonetic 
instruction  has  more  than  justified  itself,  given  the  “png- 
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malic”  test.  Phonics  fell  to  disgrace  about  a  generation 
ago,  he  explains,  because  as  taught  then  it  offered  all  that 
8  forward-looking  educationist  would  scorn :  ( 1 )  it  was 
given  in  isolation  to  other  subjects,  often  even  separate 
from  reading  (2)  instruction  was  drill,  emphasizing 
“mechanical  learning”  (3)  it  was  required  of  ail  children, 
and  was  given  at  a  pace  set  by  the  teacher,  who  usually 
disregarded  varying  abilities  of  pupils  (4)  it  amounted 
to  teaching  by  “parts,”  rather  than  by  “wholes” — a  pro¬ 
cess  which  in  reading  was  said  to  result  in  “word  callers,” 
unnatural  articulation,  a  slow  and  hesitant  reading  rate, 
among  other  disabilities. 

Phonics  instruction  in  Reading,  however,  is  not  the  dis¬ 
liked  drill  of  former  days  (Reading  teachers  say  children 
enjoy  phonics  sessions).  Instead,  it  is  a  small  but  im¬ 
portant  part  of  reading,  and  is  given  systematically,  with 
children  using  phonics  textbooks,  which  teachers  correlate 
>  with  reading  texts.  Special  needs  of  individual  pupils  are 
considered ;  for  instance,  the  few  pupils  who  are  not  profit¬ 
ing  by  phonics  are  not  required  to  continue  with  it.  A 
word  analysis  approach  is  used,  rather  than  the  synthesiz¬ 
ing  of  sounds  into  words;  and  to  avoid  weird  enunciation, 
children  are  never  asked  to  sound  parts  of  words.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  phonics  is  taught  only  as  one  aid  to  word  recogni¬ 
tion;  others  are  taught  concurrently. 

Phonics  is  still  a  much-alive  issue.  But  the  question 
may  have  changed  from  “Should  schools  teach  phonics?” 
to  “How  should  phonics  be  taught?”  In  the  past  three 
years,  no  less  than  75  school  systems  have  sent  representa¬ 
tives  to  Reading  to  bring  back  the  answers  developing 
there. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Talking  Time,  Louise  Binder  Scott  &  /.  /.  Thompson.  Webster 
Pub.  Co.,  1808  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis.  255p.  $1.68.  (A  guide 
for  aiding  young  children  overcome  speech  difficulties.) 

Speech  Therapy  with  Children,  Ollie  Lucy  Backus  &  Jane  Beasley. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7.  449p.  $3.  (Theory 
and  practices.) 

Food  for  All:  A  Sixth  Grade  Experience.  Dept,  of  Elementary 
School  Principals,  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D  C.  32p. 
j  50c.  (A  classroom  study  project  developed  by  a  sixth  grade  in  one 
of  Baltimore’s  elementary  schools.) 

I  Teaching  the  New  Arithmetic,  Guy  Mitchell  Wilson  &  others. 
j  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18.  (Second  edition 
I  of  a  1939  publication  which  stresses  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  as 
afunctional  tool.) 


Curricula 


New  set  of  ^^fundamentals’’  has  been  ordered 
for  public  schools  by  rapid  changes  in  American  society, 
declared  NRA  convention  delegates  this  month.  Besides 
competence  in  the  3  R’s,  schools  must  equip  students  with 
power  to  realize  their  full  capabilities,  with  ability  to  live 
and  work  with  groups  and  individuals,  with  economic  self- 
sufficiency  and  civic  responsibility. 

As  for  teaching  of  the  “tool”  skills,  public  education 
has  done  a  good  job,  and  public  school  staffs  must  so  con- 
vma  parents,  teachers  insisted.  A  new  survey  backs  up 
their  claims:  recently  the  NEA  Research  Division  checked 
up  on  440  school  systems,  found  that  standardized  read¬ 
ing,  arithmetic  and  spelling  tests  conducted  30  and  40 


years  ago  reveal  that  students  of  today  perform  just  as  well 
and  often  better  than  those  of  the  past  generation,  even 
though  the  teaching  of  such  subjects  takes  up  less  time 
than  formerly. 

Planning  of  life  adjustment  courses  will 
get  a  boost  from  a  publication  soon  to  be  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Its  title:  “Developing  Life  Ad¬ 
justment  Education  in  a  Local  School.” 

Teachers  shy  from  six  topics  that  most  educa¬ 
tors  believe  appropriate  and  desirable  school  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  In  order  of  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  avoided 
in  classroom  discussion;  sex,  criticism  of  prominent  peo¬ 
ple,  separation  of  church  and  state,  race  relations  and 
Communism.  Labor  relations,  while  not  taboo,  is  treated 
with  kid  gloves. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Public  School  Teacher,  recently 
completed  by  the  Tenure  &  Academic  Freedom  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  NEA,  discusses  the  increasing  hesitancy  of 
teachers  to  speak  out  in  class  on  controversial  issues, 
brands  voluntary  censorship  as  one  of  the  “most  insidious 
forces”  in  education  today. 

To  judge  success  in  curriculum-makings 

think  first  in  terms  of  improved  behavior.  Acquisition  of 
facts  and  skills  is  secondary.  “Education,”  states  Action 
for  Curriculum  Improvement,  new  yearbook  of  the  Assn, 
for  Supervision  &  Curriculum  Development,  NEA,  “should 
help  people  live  better  lives  and  build  better  societies.” 
And  because  society  changes,  curriculum  must  be  recon¬ 
structed  constantly. 

In  taking  a  long  and  hard  look  at  what  is  involved  in 
curriculum  improvement,  the  yearbook  offers  this  as  food 
for  thought: 

Curriculum-making  is  not  preparing  new  outlines  of 
study  or  new  teaching  materials.  Rather,  it  is  developing 
in  individual  staff  members — teachers,  supervisors,  spe¬ 
cialists  and  administrators — greater  insight  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  educational  job  to  be  done;  then  furnish¬ 
ing  them  with  skills,  and  the  materials,  with  which  they 
can  go  about  their  newly  conceived  tasks  effectively. 

It  follows  that  in-service  education  is  vital  to  improved 
curriculum,  that  proper  organization  for  curriculum-mak¬ 
ing  must  focus  on  individual  teachers,  that  the  building 
unit  must  become  the  center  for  curriculum  work.  The 
yearbook  warns:  “Curriculum-making  at  central  oflBces 
will  not  substantially  modify  actual  classroom  practice.” 

Kindergarten  is  a  good  send-off  for  success 
in  primary  grades,  reports  the  School  of  Education  at  the 
City  College  of  New  York.  In  a  study  recently  completed 
there,  the  progress  of  50  children  through  the  first  and 
second  grades  was  checked.  The  25  children  who  had  had 
kindergarten  experience  were  found  to  shine  in  two 
ways:  (1)  they  were  better  adjusted  socially  (2)  they 
put  greater  effort  and  concentration  into  their  studies. 

Remedial  reading  in  colleges  has  become 
commonplace  within  the  past  10  years,  reports  Walter 
Barbe,  of  Baylor  U.  Basing  his  figures  on  what  he  believes 
is  a  fair  sampling  of  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  country,  he  estimates  that  up  to  three-fourths  of  insti- 
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tutions  of  higher  education  offer  remedial  reading  for 
students  whose  college  work  suffers  because  of  their  in¬ 
ability  to  read  well.  His  survey  is  published  in  the  July 
7th  issue  of  School  &  Society. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Tentative  Social  Studies  Curriculum  Based  on  Needs  and  Capac¬ 
ities  of  Children.  Bank  Street  Publications,  68  Bank  St.,  N.Y.  14. 
Three  bulletins.  41,  43  and  33  pages.  60c  each.  (Social  studies 
curricula  for  1st  and  2nd;  3rd  and  4th;  and  5th  and  6th  grades, 
as  devised  by  a  Bunk  Street  tcorkshop  staff  and  teachers  of  a  New 
York  City  public  school.) 


Guidance 


Don’t  hide  intelligence  ratings  from  students 
and  their  parents,  urges  Harold  H.  Punke,  of  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute,  in  the  June  30  issue  of  School  & 
Society.  The  major  aim  of  testing,  he  emphasizes,  is  to 
help  students  in  their  development;  therefore,  tests  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  means  through  which  to  give  youth  a 
more  objective  picture  of  their  interests,  potentialities  and 
limitations,  that  they  may  plan  their  futures  accordingly. 
His  article  presents  a  good  case  for  making  test  results 
known.  It  also  charges  that  more  schools  than  not  keep 
them  secret. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Principles  and  Practices  of  the  Guidance  Program — A  Basic  Text. 
Glenn  E.  Smith.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  60  5th  Ave.,  N.Y,  II.  379p. 
S3.25. 

An  Experiment  in  the  Prevention  of  Delinquency,  Edwin  Powers  <&• 
Helen  Witmer.  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  $6. 
(Report  of  an  experiment  to  determine  the  value  of  counseling.) 
The  Art  of  Group  Leadership — A  Mental  Hygiene  Approach  to 
Leadership,  Rudolph  M.  Wittenberg.  Assn.  Press,  291  Broadway, 
N.Y.  7.  I35p.  $3.  (A  manual  for  group  work  with  adolescents.) 


Student  Aetivitiee 


Saturday  educational  tours  may  provide  the 
transportation  answer  for  school  systems  which  want  to 
step  up  out-of-the-classroom  learning,  but  which  must 

keep  their  busses  close-by  on  weekdays  to  carry  on  the 
regular  business  of  toting  students  to  and  from  school. 

Last  year  the  Board  of  Education  in  Sharon  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  authorized  use  of  school  busses  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  on  six  successive  Saturdays,  reports  Principal  Avery 
DeLuca.  Students  from  the  seventh  through  12th  grades 
were  free  to  go  on  the  all-day  expeditions,  which  covered 
museums,  scenic  and  historic  spots,  and  industrial  plants 
in  the  area.  Bus  drivers  and  staff  members  volunteered 
their  services. 

Top  college  debaters  will  travel  afar  in 

a  new  international  arrangement  announced  last  month 
by  the  Institute  of  International  Education.  American 
teams  (to  be  chosen  by  the  Speech  Assn,  of  America)  will 
go  to  Britain  and  Australia;  teams  from  those  countries 
will  come  here. 
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CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
School  Civic  Clubs — A  Teacher’s  Guide.  Board  of  Education,  Ilg 
Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn  2,  N.Y.  57 p.  (Directions  for  organizinf 
and  leading  civic  clubs  in  junior  high  schools.) 

"The  Lunch  Hour  Activity  Program,”  Stuart  Anderson.  School 
Executive,  July  1951.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (Survey  on  noontime 
activities  in  129  W isconsin  high  schools.) 


Religion 


Backing  released-time  religious  study, 

the  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals  handed  down  a  six- 
to-one  decision  this  month  which  upheld  the  public  school 
practice  of  freeing  pupils  for  an  hour  each  week  to  ob¬ 
tain  religious  instruction  from  the  church  of  their  choice. 
Said  the  court:  “Government  aid  to,  and  encouragement 
of,  religions  generally,  as  distinguished  from  establish¬ 
ment  or  support  of  separate  sects,  has  never  been  consid¬ 
ered  offensive  to  the  American  constitutional  system.” 

The  concurring  justices  had  a  lot  more  to  say  on  the 
subject:  “It  is  clear  beyond  cavil  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  demand  that  every  friendly  gesture  between 
church  and  state  shall  be  discountenanced  .  .  .  This  so- 
called  ‘wall  of  separation’  may  be  built  so  high  that  in¬ 
stead  of  a  reasonable  line  of  demarcation  between  friends, 
it  becomes  an  iron  curtain  between  enemies . . .  The  First 
Amendment  not  only  forbids  laws  respecting  an  establish¬ 
ment  of  religion,  but  also  prohibits  laws  limiting  free 
exercise  thereof — we  cannot  destroy  one  in  an  effort  to 
oreserve  the  other  .  .  .  Since  parents  have  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  of  sending  their  children  to  religious  or 
parochial  schools,  it  is  obvious  that  if  they  so  desire  they 
may  withdraw  them  from  public  schools  for  one  hour  i 
week  in  order  that  they  may  receive  religious  instruction.” 

Thus  all  along  the  line,  in  New  York  courts  at  least 
released-time  instruction  for  religious  education  has  been 
found  constitutional.  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  July  5,  1950; 
Feb.  5, 1951;  June  20, 1951). 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Integration  of  the  Catholic  Secondary  School  Curriculua, 
Sister  Mary  Janet,  editor.  Catholic  U.  of  America  Press,  Mick. 
Ave.,  N.E.,  Wash.  17,  D.C.  159p.  $2.75.  (Report  on  a  confermet 
conducted  primarily  to  discuss  religion  as  an  integrating  force  is 
the  high  school  curriculum.) 


Physical  EAucatian  anA  Bealth 


Since  few  boys  ^^make  the  team,’’  the  Eastk 

Shannon  ( Pa. )  school  in  the  past  few  years  has  built  its 
physical  education  around  individual  sports  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  child  who  will  not,  necessarily,  ever  partieij^ 
in  interscholastic  athletic  events.  Activities  of  most  im¬ 
portance,  Supv.  Principal  John  L  Trevaskis  points  out, 
are  those  in  which  the  students  may  continue  to  partici¬ 
pate  long  after  their  school  days  have  passed.  Hence, 
archery,  horseshoes,  deck  tennis,  golf  and  bowling  are 
among  offerings  in  the  junior  high  schooPs  physical  edu¬ 
cational  program. 

Basketball  and  football,  while  not  ignored,  are  consid¬ 
ered  primarily  as  spectator  sports.  The  goal  here  is  nd 
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to  turn  out  a  few  boys  destined  for  athletic  success  in  high 
school  and  college,  but  to  give  all  students  understanding 
of  the  games  that  they  may  enjoy  them  more  fully.  For 
instance,  in  physical  education  classes,  girls,  as  well  as 
boys,  take  up  the  finer  points  of  football,  and  see  movies 
which  make  them  realize  that  line  plays  and  blocking  are 
as  important  as  ball  carrying. 

READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
10  Years  of  Progress — A  Summary  Report  on  Tuberculosis  Con- 
irol  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  Jersey.  New  Jersey  Tuberculosis 
League,  15  E.  Kinney  St.,  Newark  2.  (New  Jersey  was  the  first 
state  to  require  by  law  the  annual  examination  for  tuberculosis  of 
all  high  school  students.  After  ten  years,  progress  in  controlling 
TB  was  checked.  This  report  gives  the  results.) 

Teaching  Better  Nutrition,  Jean  A.  S.  Ritchie.  Columbia  V.  Press, 
2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  148p.  $1.50.  (Report  on  techniques.) 
Planning  School-Lunch  Menus — 1951  Workshop  for  School-Lunch 
Personnel,  Rubye  Mitchell  Macauley.  College  of  Education,  Ohio 
1/’,  Athens.  64p.  ( Pointers  for  school-lunch  directors,  along  with 
meaw  and  recipes  for  school  meeds.) 


Parent^Teacher 


Teaehers  hold  top  cards  for  improving  parent- 
school  relationships,  but  sometimes  they  forget  to  play 
them.  A  group  of  teachers  at  the  NEA  convention  took 
up  the  question  of  how  elementary  school  staff  members 
can  keep  parents  informed  of  classroom  doings,  thereby 
increasing  their  understanding  of  education.  Besides 
commending  bulletins  to  parents,  parent  meetings,  and 
frequent  invitations  to  visit  the  school,  the  group  came 
up  with  these  ideas :  ( 1 )  set  up  a  library  of  pamphlets — 
perhaps  scrapbooks  of  professional  articles — and  circulate 
the  material  among  parents  (2)  maintain  a  parents’  bul¬ 
letin  board  in  the  classroom  (3)  in  parent  conferences,  use 
slides  and  wire  recordings  to  illustrate  and  explain  class 
procedures. 

Through  home  and  school  workshops^ 

teachers  and  parents  in  University  City,  Mo.,  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  deepen  their  understanding  of  children  and,  at 
the  same  time,  increase  their  appreciation  of  one  another. 
Conducted  now  for  four  years,  the  workshops  have  been 
spectacularly  successful,  Supt.  Julius  E.  Warren  believes. 

The  conference  series,  he  explains,  consists  of  10  or  12 
weekly  study  sessions,  usually  held  in  the  fall.  At  some, 

there  we  lectures  by  educators,  psychiatrists  or  other  ex¬ 
perts  in  child  development,  but  more  often  than  not,  all 
meeting  time  is  spent  in  group  discussion.  Fo'  instance, 
last  year’s  workshop  on  mental  health  of  children  offered 
10  sessions;  of  them,  two  were  lecture  meetings,  one  fea¬ 
tured  a  demonstration  of  discussion  techniques,  six  were 
group  discussion  sessions,  while  the  final  meeting  was 
given  over  to  conclusions  reached  by  study  groups. 

When  parents  and  teachers  register,  they  indicate 
whether  they  want  to  be  in  divisions  dealing  with  primary, 
intermediate,  junior  high  school  or  senior  high  school 
children.  For  discussion  meetings,  divisions  usually  as- 
wmble  first,  then  split  up  into  smaller  units  of  no  more 
lhan  15  persons. 

The  workshop  series  attracts  large  crowds.  Last  year 


900  parents  registered.  Invitations  go  to  all  parents  and 
teachers  (promotion  slogan:  “Increase  Your  Parent 
Quotient — Increase  Your  Teacher  Quotient”),  and  in 
addition  two  parents  from  each  class  in  each  school — six 
elementary,  one  junior  high  and  one  senior  high  school 
— take  part  as  special  representatives  of  the  PTA.  These 
added  attractions  spur  attendance:  (1)  no  registration 
fee  (2)  a  social  hour,  which  precedes  or  follows  each 
meeting  (3)  showing  of  films  to  demonstrate  emotional 
problems  faced  by  children  (4)  a  library  open  to  parents 
before  and  after  each  session. 


Audio-Visual 


Educators  are  not  of  one  mind,  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  evident,  on  how  schools  should  go  about 
providing  school  classrooms  and  the  public  with  educa¬ 
tional  TV  programs.  The  Allen  B.  DuMont  Laboratories 
will  use  these  statistics  in  trying  to  convince  the  FCC  that 
reservation  of  television  channels  for  non-commercial 
educational  broadcasting  is  unwise  and  unnecessary:  in 
reply  to  a  questionnaire,  heads  of  114  schools  and  colleges 
voted  only  61  to  53  in  favor  of  set-aside  of  TV  channels 
exclusively  for  education. 

While  the  struggle  over  television  allocations  goes  on 
in  Washington,  at  the  local  level  schools  and  commercial 
broadcasters  are  cooperating.  Schoolmen  admit,  as  did 
an  NEA  convention  discussion  group  this  month,  that 
financial  and  technical  problems  bar  many  school-owned 
and  operated  TV  stations  at  present,  and  that  schools 
must  lean  on  commercial  facilities  if  they  wish  to  present 
TV  programs.  Small  school  districts  should  go  together 
in  sponsoring  offerings,  the  NEA  group  advised. 

TV  program  for  homebound  pupils  will  be 
inaugurated  by  the  New  York  City  school  system  this  fall. 
The  Living  Blackboard,  to  be  presented  over  Station 
WPIX,  will  consist  of  three  weekly  broadcasts  ( on  science, 
liberal  arts,  vocational  guidance  and  home  industries  for 
the  handicapped),  will  supplement  instruction  given  by 
visiting  teachers  and  by  radio. 


A^dntt  Education 


Research  center  in  liberal  education  for 

adults  will  be  located  in  Chicago,  and  will  be  under  the 
directorship  of  John  S.  Diekhoff,  associate  professor  of 
English  at  Queens  College,  New  York  City,  the  Assn,  of 
University  Evening  Colleges  has  announced.  The  center 
and  its  studies  are  being  underwritten  by  a  Ford  Fund 
grant.  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  June  5). 

iSequel  to  *^'^€rasade  in  Europe’’  will  be  offered 
on  TV  this  fall  by  the  March  of  Time.  The  new  series: 
26  one-half  hour  film  programs  to  be  known  as  “Crusade 
in  the  Pacific.” 

Although  continuing  production  of  news  films  for  TV, 
the  March  of  Time  is  retrenching  elsewhere.  This  month 
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it  announced  that  its  final  theatrical  news  film  (dealing 
with  Formosa)  will  be  released  in  August. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Adult  Camps  for  Study,  Margaret  Willis  &  Mary  J.  Alton.  Frank¬ 
lin  Printing  Co.,  416  W.  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Ky.  S2.S0.  (Informa¬ 
tion  on  57  camps  sponsored  by  colleges,  universities  and  national 
organizations.) 

Croup  Leadership  and  Democratic  Action,  Franklin  S.  Haiman. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7.  3l6p.  $2.50.  (Theory 
and  techniques  of  group  leadership,  and  methods  of  training 
leaders.) 


Building  and  Equipment 


^%'cro  Nhortago  of  sirucfural  stool  shaping 
up  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  may  bring  additional 
building  curbs  for  schools.  This  month  NPA  Chief  Manly 
Fleischmann  reported  that  it  probably  will  become  neces¬ 
sary  to  “defer  the  less  essential”  school  buildings  for  the 
time  being.  In  prospect:  a  new  order  requiring  construc¬ 
tion  permits  for  any  school  building  project  in  which 
more  than  two  tons  of  steel  would  be  used.  Currently, 
NPA  clearance  must  be  obtained  for  buildings  requiring 
more  than  25  tons. 

Sample  building  plans  to  illustrate  minimum  use 
of  critical  materials  are  being  prepared  by  the  School 
Housing  Section  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Amer.  Institute  of  Architects,  the  Pro¬ 
ducers  Council,  and  contractor  and  supplier  associations. 
Samples  will  include  plans  for  various  types  and  sizes  of 
schools.  The  packet  will  be  available  to  architects  and 
contractors. 

Recess  fire  extinguishers  in  walls  for  more 
attractive  school  corridors,  recommends  R.  C.  Roberts, 
business  manager  of  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  public  schools, 
and  editor  of  the  newsletter  published  by  the  Assn,  of 
School  Business  Officials.  In  Sioux  City,  ne  reports,  new 
and  remodeled  school  buildings  have  wall  niches  through¬ 
out  corridors,  where  fire  extinguishers  rest  inconspicuous¬ 
ly.  Out  of  the  lane  of  traffic,  they  are  unlikely  to  be 
bumped  from  their  moorings,  with  resulting  damage  to 
the  extinguishers  or  injuries  to  pupils. 

In  some  new  buildings  (in  Wilmette,  Ill.,  for  instance) 
classroom  doors  are  recessed  a  foot  from  the  corridor 
wall.  When  doors  swing  out  suddenly,  passersby  are  in 
less  danger.  Such  classroom  entrances  go  together,  of 
course,  with  built-in  lockers  along  the  corridor. 

f^^ordinated  classroom  fellowship  has  been 
established  at  Stanford  U.  to  provide  for  study  of  the 
effects  of  classroom  lighting,  decoration,  heating  and 
equipment  on  growing  children.  Fellowship  sponsors  are 
seven  manufacturers  of  building  materials  and  classroom 
equipment. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“What  Is  a  Good  Classroom?”  Archibald  B.  Shaw.  School  Execu¬ 
tive,  July  1951.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (A  discussion  for  parents 
and  board  members  on  how  new  classrooms  can  be  designed  to 
fit  today’s  curriculum.) 


New  Classroom  Material 


Transcriptions  of  "The  People  Act”  .  .  .  radio 
series  sponsored  last  winter  by  NBC  and  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Fund,  may  be  obtained  on  loan  from 
the  radio  section  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Each 
program  in  the  series  tells  a  story  of  how  citizens 
acted  together  to  solve  local  economic,  social  or  edu¬ 
cational  problems. 

Three  New  ”How  to  Drive”  Films  .  .  .  soon  will 
be  released  by  Coronet.  Their  titles:  Safe  Driving: 
Fundamental  Skills;  Safe  Drimng:  Streets  and  High¬ 
ways;  and  Safe  Driving:  Advanced  Skills  and  Prob¬ 
lems.  Each  is  one  reel,  16mm.  sound. 

Suggested  Periodicals  for  Student  Reading  .  .  .  are 
listed  in  a  pamphlet  “101  Magazines  for  Schools”  by 
Ruby  Ethel  Cundiff.  A  copy  may  be  ordered  from 
the  Tennessee  Book  Co.,  126  3rd  Ave.,  Nashville  3. 
Cost :  30c. 

For  a  Free  Film  on  Ranch  Life  .  .  .  write  the  Ford 
Motion  Picture  Dept.,  Dearborn,  Mich.,  asking  for 
loan  of  The  American  Cotvboy,  a  30-mlnute  color 
documentary.  It  is  the  newest  release  in  the  Ford 
“Americans  at  Home”  series. 

Books  to  Build  International  Understanding  .  .  . 
among  children  and  youth  are  suggested  in  a  special 
listing  compiled  by  Nora  E.  Beust,  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.  Write  there  for  a  free  copy. 

Among  Teaching  Aids  for  Primary  Classes  ,  .  . 
recently  announced  by  the  Ideal  School  Supply  Co., 
8315  S.  Birkhoff  Ave.,  Chicago  20.  are  (1)  two  sets 
of  flash  cards  to  help  children  with  pronunciation  of 
vowels,  and  (2)  composition  clock  dials  to  center 
children’s  interest  on  telling  time. 

’’The  Other  Fellow’s  Feelings”  ...  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  “problems  in  group  living”  motion  pictures 
(one  reel,  16mm.)  to  be  released  by  Young  America 
Films,  Inc.,  18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York  17.  The  picture 
has  an  “open  ending”  desimed  to  spur  discussion 
on  the  need  for  being  considerate. 

Handcraft  Groups  .  .  .  might  be  interested  in  The 
First  Book  of  Feltcraft,  giving  directions  and  patterns 
for  various  craft  projects.  For  a  copy  write  the  Felt 
Corp.,  390  4th  Ave.,  New  York  16,  and  send  50c. 

Geography  of  Indonesia  .  . .  together  with  its  social 
problems,  natural  resources  and  agricultural  prac¬ 
tices,  is  illustrated  in  Bali  Today,  July  release  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  1150  Wilmette 
Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill. 

New  Vocational  Guidance  Manuals  .  .  .  include 
“Opportunities  in  Atomic  Energy”  and  “Opportunities 
in  Motor  Transportation.”  They  are  available  for  II 
each  from  Vocational  Guidance  Manuals,  Inc.,  45  W. 
45th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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